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HISTORICAL MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL FROM THE 
REFORM OF JOSIAH TO THE COMPLETION OF 
THE SECOND TEMPLE. 



By Professor Edward T. Harper, Ph.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 



The campaigns of the Assyrians and Babylonians in Palestine 
might be compared to those catastrophes in the geological his- 
tory of the earth which changed in a brief period the whole 
aspect of a country. Edom, Moab, Syria, and the rest of the 
petty nations were annihilated, for the policy of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians involved the social as well as the political 
destruction of the nations they conquered. These cruel foes 
from the north were not content to make their enemies tributary, 
but tore up conquered communities by the roots and dragged off 
the population to distant parts of the empire. Accustomed to 
communities composed of many different nationalities, we can 
scarcely understand the shock to society caused by such a 
deportation. At that time men of different races had not 
learned to live together. Each tribe possessed its own land, and 
its own god, and kinship was the bond that held the members 
together. Men of different tribes were natural enemies. Public 
justice, which is the essential condition of a heterogeneous popu- 
lation, was little developed, and private right still regulated 
social relations. To break down national boundaries in such a 
state of society, and throw men together promiscuously, meant 
ruin and confusion. Released from the restraints of kinship, 
men struggled for existence like wild beasts. Thinking men 
lost their national horizon, and, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
looked out "under the sun" and saw only chaos. 

In the light of subsequent history, we see in these upheavals 
the beginning of a new age : national brotherhood must make 
room for the brotherhood of man, love of kindred for love of 
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humanity, national gods for the Lord of the whole earth ; the 
soil was being prepared for the seeds of a universal religion, but 
to those who experienced the disasters all seemed darkness and 
ruin. Judah alone, of all the nations of Palestine, survived this 
overthrow, though she was totally changed by it. The old 
nation, with its mode of life, ideals, and temptations, was swept 
away. Not even the conquest of Canaan, with its accompany- 
ing transition from a nomadic to an agricultural mode of life, 
produced so radical a transformation. But the greatness of the 
change is not remarkable ; it is only wonderful that Judah sur- 
vived at all. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace briefly the fortunes of 
Judah through the period of the destruction of the nation, the exile, 
and the restoration of the community in Jerusalem, and under- 
stand as well as we may the reason why Judah escaped the fate 
that befell her neighbors. 

We note at the outset that it was not the nation which sur- 
vived, but the faithful Jehovah worshipers in the nation. They 
already formed a religious sect, or church, within the nation. 
This prophetic party, as it has been called, had existed in Israel 
since the time of Samuel, and had waged a constant struggle 
against the unrighteous and worldly kings. In it had been the men 
whom the persecution of Ahab could not crush nor the worldly 
seductions of Jeroboam II blind. It is due to the fact of the 
existence of this church in Judah that she escaped the fate of 
her neighbors. The nation of Judah, with its worldly policies 
and false hopes, shared the destruction of those with whom it 
had always sought alliances. The nation was not changed by 
the exile into a religious community, but the community already 
existed in the nation, and it alone survived. The prophets them- 
selves did not recognize this distinction, for separation between 
church and state was unthought of at that time. They of course 
clung to the idea of a return and a renewal of the old conditions, 
and utterly failed to see that being torn from home and tossed 
out into the world simply gave them opportunity to stand in 
a wider sphere for the same principles of righteousness which 
they had so bravely defended in their little nation. It was cen- 
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turies before they perceived their true mission — the mission 
which their own history had prophesied and was even then vainly 
striving to point out to their blinded eyes. Our interest, then, 
centers in the prophetic part}' in Israel, and it is their fortune we 
shall trace ; and first we shall take up the last futile attempt of 
the prophets to reform the nation and the final fall of Jerusalem. 

Never before had Judah sunk so deeply into the degradation 
of national corruption and idolatry as during the long reign of 
Manasseh. From the mountain top of triumph, when Senna- 
cherib's army melted away before the destroying angel and 
the people in the delivered city voiced their faith and praise in 
the words of Pss. 46 and 48, they plunged into an excess of 
sin and shame. The sad tale is briefly told in 2 Kings, chap. 
21. Hezekiah's reforms were annulled, Assyrian worship was 
introduced, and the blood of human sacrifices once more flowed 
on the altars of the cruel Moloch. The prophets were well-nigh 
crushed out. Tradition tells us that even Isaiah, the hero of the 
deliverance, suffered martyrdom at the hands of Manasseh. But 
after 640 B. C. the Assyrian empire began to weaken. Egypt 
revolted about this time, and when Josiah came to the throne of 
Judah, in 638, the old lion was terrible no longer. Released from 
his clutches, the western nations breathed again. Hopes of 
independence arose. Judah's mad rush after Assyrian ideals and 
customs ceased. The people began to feel ashamed of their 
attempt to Assyrianize themselves. A great revival of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah followed. Prophets arose once more. Zepha- 
niah took his text from the inroad of Scythians which flooded the 
Assyrian realms from 630 to 626 B C, and preached mightily the 
approach of the day of the Lord. Jeremiah received his call 
about the same time and preached those wonderful sermons to 
backslidden Israel recorded in chaps. 1-6 of his prophecy: "JO 
Israel return unto Jehovah, break up your fallow ground. 
Return O back-sliding children saith Jehovah. For I am a hus- 
band to you. Acknowledge thine iniquity and I will not look 
in anger upon you : for I am merciful saith Jehovah." 

The nation was deeply moved, and, led by the king, repairs 
were begun on the temple in 621 B.C. During the progress of 
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the work the book of Deuteronomy was discovered in the tem- 
ple, and this gave a new direction and impulse to the reform. 
The account of the finding of the book, the consternation of the 
king on hearing it read, and the zeal with which its injunc- 
tions were carried out, form one of the most thrilling episodes 
in Israel's history. As we read Deuteronomy, we do not won- 
der at its powerful effect. The spirit of the prophets breathes 
from every page. With earnest pleading it tells of Jehovah's 
love for his chosen people, and recounts his benefits. It describes 
the base ingratitude of those who go whoring after other gods, 
and thunders forth curses on the disobedient nation, while it 
promises ideal blessing for those who fear and love Jehovah, 
their God. 

The book bids them destroy all sanctuaries except the 
one which Jehovah should choose, to place his name there. 
No one doubted that the temple in Jerusalem was the sanctuary 
intended. The high places, though nominally Jehovah sanctua- 
ries, had been given over to foreign customs till they were 
scarcely distinguishable from heathen temples, and the idea 
that the Jerusalem worship was alone legitimate was no new 
thing, for Hezekiah had undertaken a reform in line with that 
commanded in Deuteronomy one hundred years before. Fired 
with zeal by the book, the people went at the destruction of the 
high places with a will. For once the prophets, the Jerusalem 
priests, and the king worked together, and soon the high places 
throughout the length and breadth of the land were in ruins. 
Idolatry was blotted out, and the people returned with thanks- 
giving to Jerusalem and kept such a passoveras had never before 
been seen in Israel. The young preacher Jeremiah seems to 
have thrown himself heart and soul into this reform, and, if we 
rightly interpret Jer. 1 1 : 1-8, he took upon himself a preaching 
tour through the cities of Jerusalem, preaching the words of the 
newly-found law and seeking to make the reform secure. 

This reform of Josiah deserves more than a passing notice. 
It is a strange thing that anyone should have thought it possi- 
ble for a whole nation to get along with only one place where 
they could worship their God. We seek to place a church in 
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every community, and can scarcely conceive of conditions which 
would make it beneficial for a whole nation to have but one tem- 
ple. Such a reform naturally demanded radical changes in the 
manner, as well as the place, of worship, and an examination of 
the regulations in Deuteronomy will show the nature of these 
changes. The most far-reaching in its effects was that which 
allowed the sacrificial meal at each slaughter of animals for food 
to be given up and sacrifice separated from slaughter. But even 
if all necessary changes had been made, and the worship adapted 
to a single central sanctuary, we doubt if the people could long 
have continued without some sort of home worship. Forbidden 
to sacrifice, they would have done what they did at a later period 
under similar conditions, establish a synagogue service. For a 
people cannot exist without some sort of home worship. 

But there was no time for the reform to encounter these 
difficulties. After a few troublous years Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and Judah's existence as a nation ceased. The actual results of 
the reform of Josiah were two. First, it cleared the ground of 
the old ritual of sacrifice, so that, when the people went into exile, 
they found themselves without a ritual for Jehovah worship. 
Sacrifice was forbidden, for no sacrifices could be offered to 
Jehovah outside the temple in Jerusalem, and that temple was 
in ruins and they were exiles in a distant land. They must invent 
a completely new ritual, and that ritual must not contain sacri- 
fice. Thus the ritual took a great step forward. The simple 
synagogue service, with its prayer and praise, its reading and 
expounding of the sacred writings, which arose among the Jews 
in the dispersion, could never have been reached so easily had it 
not been for the clearing away of all the old forms of sacrifice 
caused by the reform of Josiah. 

The second effect of the reform was not so wholly beneficial. 
It joined the prophets to the Jerusalem ritual and priesthood, and 
thus introduced the element of ceremony and ritual into prophet- 
ism. The glory of prophetism had been that it kept itself free 
from ritual and stood squarely upon righteousness of life as the 
one essential in the religion of Jehovah. The most awful of the 
prophetic denunciations had been pronounced upon those who 
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attempted to hide moral obliquity under a cloak of ritual. But 
now prophetism had produced Deuteronomy and lent its aid to 
make the form and the place of worship an essential element in 
true religion. We have in this the basis for the growth of that 
cermonialism which stifled prophetism and left Judaism an empty 
shell. 

We know almost nothing of the events in Judah during the 
twelve years from the reform of Josiah to the battle of Megiddo. 
It would help us if we could determine certainly what addresses 
of Jeremiah came in this period, but that is well-nigh impossible. 
The reform was undoubtedly successful, and the hopes of the 
prophets ran high. Now at last apostasy from Jehovah was 
rendered impossible. The Assyrians, too, were weakening year 
by year, and Judah felt again the hope of political independence. 
Jehovah had taken full punishment on Israel. The nation had 
repented and the glorious times were dawning. It was perhaps 
in this period that Nahum voiced the joy of the nation over the 
speedy downfall of Nineveh, as he saw the old enemy of Israel 
weaken and her destroyers gather closer about her year by year. 
How high these hopes had arisen, and the wild ambitions they 
had awakened, is seen in Josiah's rash attempt to oppose Pharaoh 
Necho of Egypt when he marched north to look after his share 
of the booty when Assyria fell. Little Judah dared to stand in 
the way of the second great nation of the world. The foolhardi- 
ness of this act was shown by the sequel and is recognized by 
the chronicler in his account of the battle. Judah's hopes were 
dashed. Josiah's rashness cost him his life. Necho on his 
return to Egypt took away Jehoahaz, whom the people had allowed 
to succeed his father, and put another son of Josiah, who was 
friendly to himself, on the throne of Judah. Dismay fell upon 
the prophets. It was a terrible blow to Jeremiah, and his grief 
is recorded by the chronicler: "Jeremiah wept for Josiah." 
With an Egyptian vassal on the throne, who at once established 
a royal court and indulged in luxury and oppression, the reform 
of Josiah was doomed. The last hope for the survival of the 
nation was gone. The fall of Nineveh, the rise of Babylon, and 
the battle of Carchemish, which followed in quick succession, con- 
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vinced Jeremiah that there was no hope and Judah must go into 
captivity. How hard it was for him to yield is seen in his prayers 
for Israel, Jer., chaps. 14-15, which may well have been made 
about this time. Not till Jehovah answers that even if Moses 
and Samuel should pray for Israel he would not hear, does the 
prophet cease his pleading and the sad conviction enter his heart : 
"The summer is over, the harvest is passed, and we are not 
saved." But there is no time for grief now. A duty is before 
him. He banishes from his mind the happy years when, with 
the king and priest on his side, it seemed that the salvation of 
Israel was coming, and takes up what had always been the role 
of a true prophet in Israel, standing alone against a wicked king 
and a blind people, and announcing to them their doom. 

Jeremiah saw that the people must go into exile, and when 
the news of Nebuchadrezzar's victory at Carchemish, 605 B. C, 
reached Jerusalem, he knew that it was Babylon to which they 
must go. At once he preached a great sermon, Jer., chap. 25, 
in which he holds to the lips of the rebellious people the cup of 
the fury of Jehovah. And then, because he was forbidden to 
speak openly, he wrote out his message on a roll and had it read 
in the gates of the city. The fate of this roll and the full account 
of Jeremiah's experience in the prison and in the dungeon, 
accused as a traitor and yet feared and courted by the weak 
king from this time till the final fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C, 
are told with wonderful vividness and minuteness of detail in 
Jer., chaps. 36-39. The city was twice besieged by Nebuchadrez- 
zar, once in 597 when 10,000 of the best people were carried 
away, and again in 586 when the whole city was totally destroyed. 
Jer., chaps. 40-43, tells of the anarchy which prevailed in the land 
after the city had been destroyed and a large part of the popu- 
lation dragged off to Babylon, and how the remnant left in the 
land with Jeremiah were finally compelled to take refuge in 
Egypt. 

The nation of Israel was now gone. The city was in ruins, 
the temple razed to the ground, the people scattered in Baby- 
lon and Egypt. But we need not mourn the loss of the nation, 
for it had fulfilled its mission. It had been the nursery in which 
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Jehovah had reared his people. The people of prophetism had 
been fostered in its bosom. The nation had not always recog- 
nized prophetism as her child. She had in madness and folly 
many times sought to strangle her own offspring. But the child 
had grown strong, and now it was able to go out into the world. 
It no longer needed the shelter of the nation, and the nation, 
blind to her noble mission as mother to the people of God, paid 
a penalty like to that which Judaism was to suffer when it rejected 
the Messiah. All that was good in Judaism passed over into 
Christianity, and so now all in the nation of Israel that was 
capable of immortality was preserved among the prophets in 
exile. 

We come now to our second division, the remnant in exile. 
The prophets had long called the faithful few in Israel the rem- 
nant, and this is a good designation for those who in exile remained 
true to Jehovah ; for only the faithful stood any chance of surviv- 
ing. The multitudes of those who lapsed were as completely 
lost as their neighbors from Syria and Edom. 

The material condition of the exiles was not unfavorable. 
They were in no sense slaves. Rabshakah's promise to the 
people of Jerusalem, if they would submit to Sennacherib, con- 
tained much truth. " Make your peace with me, and come out 
to me ; and eat ye everyone of his vine, and everyone of his fig tree. 
.... until I come and take you away to a land like your own 
land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards." 
As soon as the shock of the transfer was over, they found the 
opportunity for material advancement even greater than at home. 
The policy of Babylonia made foreign birth no bar to advance- 
ment under the empire. Native qualities soon brought the Jews 
to the front in whatever land they were thrown. And later, 
when the attempt was made to reestablish the nation, a great 
hindrance to its success was that the Jews found it a sacrifice 
to give up their lucrative positions and go back to live in poverty- 
stricken Judah, and only intense religious zeal induced any to do 
so. But this prosperity made it all the more difficult for them 
to keep their identity. The Jews of the northern kingdom 
who suffered a similar fate under Sargon a century and a half 
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earlier were already largely lost. The preservation of the exiles 
from Judah was due largely to the work of two men, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. We too often conceive Jeremiah's mission as 
simply to bewail the fall of his people, forgetting that in his com- 
mission, Jer. I : 10, he is also told, "To build, and to plant." He 
not only sent the Jehovah worshipers into exile with the prom- 
ise of return ringing in their ears, and actually set the duration 
of the exile at seventy years, but he first taught the exiles to con- 
sider themselves as the true remnant of Jehovah's people. The 
earlier prophets had taught that the remnant would be left in 
the land. The ones purged out were the wicked. But soon after 
the first deportation and before Jerusalem fell, Jeremiah saw 
that the hope for the religion of Jehovah lay with the exiles, 
and by a telling illustration he turned the popular notion about. 
The exiles were the good figs, i. e., the true remnant, while those 
left in the land were bad figs and doomed to destruction, Jer., 
chap. 24. Jeremiah's high hopes for these exiles are revealed 
in his letter to them (Jer. 29 : 11, 12). After the destruction of 
Jerusalem Jeremiah, as we have seen, went with those Jews who 
found refuge in Egypt. An example of his work in Egypt is 
preserved in Jer. 44, and he undoubtedly had a great influence 
in the establishment of Judaism there. The Egyptian Jews took 
little part in rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem. According to 
Josephus, Nebuchadrezzar did not allow them to stay there, but 
took them to Babylon when he conquered Egypt. But however 
this may be, in later times Egypt was one of the chief centers 
of Judaism, and to the Jews in Egypt we owe our Septuagint 
translation of the Scriptures. 

Ezekiel's work was with the remnant which went to Babylon. 
He was among those carried away to Babylon in the first deporta- 
tion. The fifth year after he saw the vision of Jehovah and 
received his commission as "watchman unto the house of Israel,' 
with Jehovah's warning, "Son of man, when I say unto the 
wicked thou shalt surely die ; and thou givest him not warning 
.... the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand." 

With the awful importance of his message burning in his 
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heart, Ezekiel began preaching to the exiles in Tel Abib. With 
a wonderful wealth of imagination he depicted the glory of 
Israel's God, Jehovah. In a series of visions he recounts the 
abominations going on in Jerusalem and shows how Jehovah 
was leaving the wicked city to its fate. After the fall of the 
city the tone of his preaching changed, and he sought to inspire 
his companions with the hope that the nation would be restored. 
He told them that the " remnant of Jehovah" was in their keep- 
ing and their faithfulness would be rewarded by the restoration 
of the fallen city. The last chapters of his prophecy describe 
the purified city as she will appear when, all the sins of the nation 
atoned for, the righteous remnant returns in triumph to their 
native land. 

The early years of the exile were a period of rapid change. 
The new conditions broadened the views of the people and put 
them face to face with new problems. Two things helped on the 
changes : the fact that the exiles were no longer a nation and 
the fact that they were without a ritual. As a religious sect 
they could carry out their religious ideals unhampered by the 
political restrictions unavoidable in a nation. And the impos- 
sibility of continuing their previous forms of worship left them 
free to develop a new ritual adopted to their new needs. This 
was the formative period of Judaism. Then the institutions were 
born which in later times, after the life had passed out of them 
into Christianity, hardened into those rites and dogmas which 
constitute Judaism, a dead formalism over which centuries pass 
without recording a change. We can only briefly note a few of 
the lines along which this development took place. 

First they produced a new ritual. We have already seen 
why they could not take their national ritual with them into 
exile. There is no definite information as to the real beginning 
of synagogue service. But it is not difficult to imagine how the 
exiles began to worship in their new homes. We know that the 
band of elders used to meet in Ezekiel's house to hear messages 
from the prophet and talk over their hopes. Psalms 42-43 seem 
to have been written between the first and second deportations 
and show us a faithful servant of Jehovah in exile, homesick 
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for the temple worship, yet singing his song, and making a 
prayer to Jehovah in his exile home. Daniel is represented as 
keeping a season of prayer three times a day. Even thus early 
we may trace the antecedents of the synagogue service and what 
an advance there was in all that elevates and ennobles over the 
old ritual of animal sacrifice. 

Again there was a great clearing of vision as to the nature of 
the past history of their nation. They saw now the true mean- 
ing of the national experiences. And sadly they recognized the 
fact that it was the sins of their fathers, the persistent apostasy 
from Jehovah, that had lost for them their native land. A zeal 
for studying their history arose, and within thirty years after the 
fall of Jerusalem they had collected and edited the historical 
records of their nation, producing the great historical work of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. This history must have been com- 
pleted by 550 B. C, as it concludes with the liberation of 
Jehoiachin by Evil-Merodach in 558. 

We must remember the standpoint of the exiles to enable us 
to judge this history rightly. Doubtless they viewed many 
things as sins which were not so clearly perceived to be so by 
those who took part in them. They could now pass judgment 
on their past in a way no contemporary could have done. And 
to this must be added the fact that they now viewed the past 
trom the standpoint of the deuteronomic reform and considered 
that all Jehovah sanctuaries outside of Jerusalem had been sinful. 
But if we make allowance for their point of view, we find the 
deuteronomic history, as it is called, full of the most lofty lessons 
in religion and righteousness, and infinitely more valuable for 
us than any bare chronicle of events could possibly be. It is 
history seen through the eyes of Jehovah's prophets. 

Once more the early experiences of the exiles gave them a 
deeper view of the nature of true religion. They had broken 
the old covenant which Jehovah had made with Moses and 
which was based on obedience. They had not obeyed, and 
Jehovah had sent upon them the punishment their prophets had 
predicted. The old covenant of works was gone. Even before 
Jerusalem fell Jeremiah had begun to preach a new covenant 
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based on repentance. Jehovah would take away their old dis- 
obedient heart and give them anew heart. "Behold the days 
come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah, not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fathers in the day that I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt ; which 

my covenant they brake But this is the covenant I will 

make with the house of Israel after these days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it" (Jer. 31:31—33). 

This new view of religion led to a deepening of their view 
as to their mission and prepared for the wonderful teaching 
regarding the "Servant of Jehovah" in Isa., chaps. 40-66. This 
was the loftiest conception to which Israel's prophets attained. 
Israel was Jehovah's servant and the exile was the school in 
which she was being trained for her mission. The lessons which 
would fit her for this mission could only be learned through 
suffering. Here was the answer of the deepest religious thought 
in Israel to the problems of the exile. 

The new view of their mission worked a revolution in the 
ideas regarding the Messiah. Hitherto he had been depicted 
as a glorious king who was to come and smite his enemies and 
usher in a reign of peace. But now the prophet proclaims that 
the way of the nation must also be the way of the Messiah. 
His mission, too, must be accomplished through suffering. 
"He was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, .... the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all." And to the suffering Messiah this inspired 
seer gives all the promises foretold to the ruling son of David. 
"I will make an everlasting covenant with you even the sure 
mercies of David." And when the suffering Messiah goes forth 
to fulfil his mission, " He shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench : he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth." What if the Jews did forget this ideal 
in the years that followed and go back once more to their 
dreams of earthly might and triumph. The ideal was laid up 
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against the time when he should come who could alone fulfil it. 
The church as well has been prone to forget the nature of 
Jesus' mission and feast itself with hopes of a time when the 
gentle Savior shall come again in wrath and smite his foes with 
physical force. 

Along such lines as these the Jews exiled in different coun- 
tries developed. Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah are evidence of 
the characters they produced and the influence they exerted in 
the lands to which they had been carried. One thing held them 
back from the natural fruitage of these tendencies. The prophe- 
cies of the golden age were all bound up with the temple in 
Jerusalem. The vision of the old prophets had been necessarily 
limited by the conditions of their age. We can see the form of 
the hope these prophets had bequeathed to the exiles in such 
prophecies as Isa. 2:2-4, found also in Mic. 4:1-3. Mount 
Zion was to be the center of the earth, all nations were to come 
thither to learn the law of Jehovah, and thence was righteousness 
and peace to flow out over all the earth. The golden age was 
thus limited to the land and people of Israel. The prophet in Isa., 
chaps. 40-66, does not break through these limitations. On the 
contrary, they filled and inspired his soul. And it was to arouse 
his kinsmen to seize the first opportunity to return and build 
Jerusalem that he wrote this wonderful book. More than this, 
Jeremiah had definitely promised the exiles that they should 
return, and Ezekiel had devoted a large section of his prophecy 
to a description of the rebuilt city and reorganized nation. 

The overthrow of the Babylonians by the Persians under Cyrus 
brought with it the long-hoped-for opportunity. The prophet 
hailed him as the messenger whom Jehovah had sent to release 
his people and send them back to their beloved city. We need 
not suppose Cyrus himself was a Jehovah worshiper. The lately 
discovered inscriptions of Cyrus do not show that he had any 
particular knowledge of or interest in Judah. He simply recog- 
nized the folly of the policy of his predecessors in deporting 
conquered communities and gave a general permission to exiles to 
return to their homes. Cyrus' own writings also totally disprove 
the story of Herodotus as to the siege of Babylon and the turn- 
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ing aside of the river Euphrates. Babylon opened her gates to 
Cyrus of her own accord, and the conqueror entered the city 
"without a battle." The close parallel between what the Baby- 
lonian scribe and the writer of Isa., chap. 45, says of Cyrus is 
remarkable and shows how even in Babylon the Persian con- 
queror was welcomed. On the Cyrus cylinder we have the 
description of the wrong done to the Babylonian gods, and then 
the writer continues: "He (the god Merodach) pitied them, he 
searched all lands and sought out a righteous prince to take him 
by the hand. He called Cyrus by name and proclaimed his 
universal rule." Isa. 45:1 ff. reads: "Thus saith the Lord to 
his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to sub- 
due nations before him I have called thee by thy name : I 

have surnamed thee though thou hast not known me." 

Under this ruler it was easy for the Jews to obtain permission 
to return and build their fallen temple, and as Cyrus allowed other 
peoples to take back the idols which Nabonidos had brought into 
Babylon from the different cities of Babylonia, so the Jews were 
permitted to take with them the gold and silver vessels which 
Nebuchadrezzar had plundered from the temple. The eagerness 
with which the Jews seized this opportunity is seen by the fact 
that within a year after Cyrus entered Babylon a band of exiles 
were on their way back to Jerusalem. 

There is much uncertainty regarding the events of the early 
years of the restoration. He who would understand the prob- 
lems that face a student of the history of Israel should attempt 
to straighten out the course of events from the return under 
Zerubbabel to the time of Nehemiah. The difficulty is that our 
principal source of information is the book of Ezra, which is a 
compilation from different documents made at least 200 years 
after the events it describes, and the compiler appears to have 
put the documents together without careful attention to the 
chronological order of events. The one thing we are sure of is 
that the temple was completed by Zerubbabel in the sixth year 
of Darius, 516 B. C, for that is confirmed by the writing of the 
contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, whose preaching 
inspired the exiles to undertake the work. With this exception 
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there is hardly an event in this time which has not been called 
in question, and a recent critic has attempted to discredit the 
whole of Ezra's narrative and affirms that there was no return 
at all under Cyrus, and the temple was rebuilt by those Jews 
who had been in the land since the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. We cannot enter this discus- 
sion. George Adam Smith, in his second volume on the Minor 
Prophets, has considered the arguments carefully. As yet we 
see no more probable order of events than the traditional one. 
The exiles set up the altar on their return in 537 B. C, but 
opposition hindered the furtherance of the work during the 
reigns of Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis, and not till Darius 
came to the throne did they begin in earnest to build the temple. 
The temple was then completed in 516 B. C. 

The story of the struggle of the colony in Jerusalem in striv- 
ing to rebuild the temple and keep the fire kindled on Jehovah's 
altar is a sad one. And more so because it was a struggle 
against fate. The}* knew not the meaning of their own feelings, 
and their eyes were blind to the significance of the prophecies 
they were striving to fulfil. The times had grown beyond a 
national religion and a ritual of animal sacrifice. The promise 
for the future was not on the altar in the temple, but in the pul- 
pit in the synagogue. And yet they could not recognize the 
signs of the time and measured the fulfilment of their hope by 
their success in resuscitating the dead past. They tried to com- 
press the visions of Isaiah into the house on Zion, and when they 
saw they could not they fell to weeping. And some doubted 
and said the dream of the ancient seers was but a dream and 
never could be realized. And vet they toiled on for centuries 
and kept the building there and kept the sacrificial fire kindled 
until the light broke forth and showed them what those glorious 
visions and the burning hopes within them really meant. 



